Meany Asks 
Disclosure > 


Bill Action 


Douglas-Kennedy-Ives bill to 
protect the pension and welfare 
money of millions of workers has 
been urged by AFL-CIO Pres. 
George Meany. - 

In a letter to Senate Demo- 
cratic Leader Lyndon Johnson 
(Tex.), Meany pointed out that 
the benefits involved in the plans 
now are “extremely large,” that 
workers “rely on these funds for 
security in their later years,” and 
that prompt congressional action 
to protect the money is “vital and 
necessary.” 

The bill has been reported fa- 
vorably by an overwhelming ma- 
jority of the Senate Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare Committee, the AFL- 
CIO president noted, and he asked 
Johnson as Senate majority leader 
to schedule the bill for floor action 
“as soon as possible.” 

Johnson promptly replied with 
an indication of a green light for 
the bill. 

“J believe,” he wrote Meany, 
“that this measure should be 
passed without crippling amend- 
ments and certainly I will do 
what I can to achieve that ob- 
jective.” 

The Douglas-Kennedy-Ives bill 
would require the administrators of 
all large employe welfare znd pen- 
sion plans to file with the federal 
government financial reports dis- 
closing their stewardship. It would 
~ also make false statements and em- 
bezzlement of the funds involved 
federal criminal offenses. 


Thoroughly Investigated - 

Meany observed that welfare 
plen administration had been thor- 
oughly investigated by Senate sub- 
committees headed in 1954-55 by 
Sen. Paul H. Douglas (D-Ill) and 
Sen. Irving M. Ives (R-N. Y.) and 
that legislative remedies to correct 
abuses had been the subject of 
hearings by a subcommittee of 
which Sen. John F. Kennedy (D- 
Mass.) was chairman. 

The Dougles-Ives investigations 
revealed some abuses in the man- 
agement of welfare-and-pension 
money and Meany’s letter to John- 
son said: 

“While the great majority en- 
trusted with the responsibility for 
administration are honest men, 
we recognize the temptations now 

(Continued on Page 2) 


New Distillery 
Union Calls 


Convention 


The Distillery, Rectifying and 
Wine Workers’ Intl. Union will 
hold a three-day convention at the 
Willard Hotel in Washington, Apr. 
12-14, to adopt the AFL-CIO Ethi- 
cal Practices Codes, hear a report 
on its finances, adopt resolutions 
aimed at strengthening the union 
and elect a slate of officers. 


Approximately 400 delegates 
Tepresenting the union’s more than 
30,000 members in 90 local un- 
dons will hear AFL-CIO Pres. 
George Meany’s monitor for the 
union, Peter M. McGavin, urge the 
delegates to take their rightful 
place in the labor movement as a 
clean, ethical organization. 

McGavin has made it clear that 
any officer or board member who 
uses his high union office for per- 
Sonal gain is not worthy of elec- 
tion by the convention to any office. 

The convention also is expected 
to create a department of organi- 
zation, a department of education 
and research and an official union 
publication. 


Speedy Senate action on the; 
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Economy Continues Slide 


| 


CHART SHOWING INSURED UNEMPLOYMENT by states was used by AFL-CIO spokesmen 
in testimony during House Ways and Means Committee hearings on proposed ‘extension of benefits. 
From left are Social Security Dir. Nelson Cruikshank, Assistant Dir. Kitty Ellickson and Leonard 
Lesser, director of social security activities for the AFL-CIO Industrial Union Dept. 


Recession Is 
Deepening, 
Meany Says 


The nation’s economy con- 

tinued its downward slide in 
March as the worst recession 
since the end of World War II 
produced new record unemploy- 
ment figures. 
Government reports indicated 
at least 25,000 were added to 
the jobless rolls, a sharp reversal 
of the normal drop of 200,000 in 
unemployment in mid-March. 

Employment increased 323,000 
from mid-February to mid-March 
in contrast with a normal increase 


~¥\ of about 500,000 at the start of 


scale public works. 


> 
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Ike Bars Emergency Tax Cut, 
Coolto Public Works Projects 


By Willard Shelton 


Congress comes back from its Easter recess facing a President and Administration that have 
turned more strongly than ever against anti-recession tax cuts and remain unsympathetic to large- 


Interpreting the latest employment-joblessness figures with high optimism, Pres. Eisenhower told 
his news conference that he saw “no need for emergency action now” on ‘tax reduction. He indicated 


that a “decision” would be made‘ 
“when the conditions require” it, 
and that studies to determine when 
and what is required “of course 
could run right along until the end 
of the (congressional) session.” 

He couldn’t estimate, he told 
reporters, how long it would be 
before new highway and housing 
spending would produce actual 
jobs for the 5.2 million people 
unemployed as of Mar. 15. 


He thought, however, that push- 
ing hard on “those things that are 
already in progress” would be bet- 
ter in “accelerating employment 
than to start new and untried proj- 
ects.” 


Asked About Meany’s. View 


Asked about AFL-CIO Pres. 
George Meany’s viewpoint that the 
Mar. 15 unemployment figures 
meant “a -deepening of the reces- 
sion rather than a slowing of the 
decline,” Eisenhower said Meany 
was “entitled to his opinion.” 

He himself had “only one re- 
course,” the President remarked, 
and that was to get “the very finest 
opinions from bankers, - business- 
men and everybody I can think of, 
and I have had the labor group in 
to give me their views, and I think 
it is just a question where we have 
to do what we believe best.” 

He acknowledged having been 
disturbed by the fact that living 
costs go up while business declines. 


But he “went into the history of 


these depressions” and found “that 
this is not an unusual phenomenon; 
that this has been more, you might 
say, the normal than the abnormal.” 
His recommendation to the 
people for combatting the reces- 
sion was to “buy” almost “any- 
thing,” but he observed that 
maybe the people were getting “a 
little bit disenchanted by a few 
items that have been chucked 
down their throats.” 


a 
Treasury Sec. Robert B. Ander- 
son Clearly indicated in a New York 
speech that the Administration was 
more worried about possible future 
inflation than about recession now. 
The government, he said, must “try 
to avoid those things which would 
create doubts.” 


NPA Sounds Warning 
The National Planning Associa- 


tion issued statements based on aj. 


profoundly different attitude—the 
belief that recession is “‘costing” 
the nation $25 billion a year now 
and that a failure to end the decline 
would reduce production $40 bil- 
lion below the potential by the end 
of 1958. he 
The Planning Association, 
composed of spokesmen of busi- 
ness, agriculture and labor, urged 
“long-range” ‘programs for put- 
ting the jobless back to work and 
immediate tax cuts to expand 
purchasing power and “improve 
the tax system.” Tax reduction, 


the NPA said, should eliminate 
business-burdening excise levies 
and slash individual income taxes 
“especially in the lower brack- 
ets.” 


(Continued on Page 8) 


the spring season. 


New Postwar High 

The. result: the rate of unem- 
ployment rose from 6.7 percent to 
7 percent, a new postwar high. 

AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
said the figures in the joint re- 
port of the Labor and Commerce 
Depts. “indicate a continued 
deepening of the recession. ... 
There is nothing . . . to indicate 

that the recession has hit bot- 
tom, let alone any sign of a 
pick-up.” 

He added: “There is nothing 
that we in the AFL-CIO would 
welcome more than an end to 
this recession. But facts are 
facts and there isn’t a single ray 
of sunshine” in the report. 

“The only way to change the 
situation is for the government to 
act now. Optimistic press releases 
won't end this recession but legis- 
lation can.” 

The White House, however, 
claimed that the figures indicated 
a “slowing up of the decline,” and 
Labor Sec. Mitchell, in a statement 

(Continued on Page 3) 


Kohler Hearing Films 
Costs Paid by NAM 


A television showing of the McClellan committee’s hearings on 
the Auto Workers’ strike at the Kohler Co. turns out to have been 
stricken by disappearing-angel trouble. 

The angel was the National Association of Manufacturers, and 
the NAM’s disappearing act was staged just before the climax when 


scheduled to take the witness stand. 


‘Case’ Interested NAM 

As dug up by the Washington 
staff of the magazine The Reporter, 
the NAM had sufficient interest in 
the Kohler “case” to arrange for 
television kinescopes to be made by 
a Washington, D. C., TV station 
and to arrange for 27 other TV 
stations around the country to run 
one-hour summary films of the 
McClellan hearings for six days 
spread across two weeks. 

But in the final week, when 
Reuther and Kohler Co. Pres. 
Herbert V. Kohler were sched- 
uled to testify, the Washington 
station, WITG, stopped. its 


} 


UAW Pres. Walter P. Reuther was® 


“live” broadcasts to its local au- 
dience and the NAM halted its 
purchase of the film summaries 
for the 27 other stations. 

The Reporter says the 27 sta- 
tions that showed the NAM-fur- 
nished films neglected to announce 
before and after the programs, as 
required, the identity of the group 
that subsidized the stations to the 
extent of giving them one hour of 
free program material they could 
advertise as “public service.” 


Dropped Main Witnesses 
Malcolm M. Burleson, assistant 
manager of Station WITG, said 
there was no significance in the fact 


(Continued on Page 2) 
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Harrison Predicts Recession: 


Is Due to Last “Long Time’ 


Predicting that the “man-made recession of the Eisenhower Administration” will get worse, Pres, 
George M. Hartison of the Railway Clerks has called on top officials of his organization to gird 
themselves for battles against labor in the days ahead. 
Addressing some 125 general chairmen, the chief union officers on the nation’s ‘railroads, and 


other ranking BRC officials attending a four-day organization conference in Cincinnati, Harrison . 
said, “I think things are going to : — | 
oop. acinee siecigridictent pour forth to hinder the labor “You will find through his- fe 
feeds on unemployment.” movement. tory,” he said, “that when the a 
He estimated there are now Hits Knowland Proposals masses try to get a better deal, | 
5,560,000 to 5,575,000 people | He said the legislation proposed| businessmen and politicians join 4 
out of work despite the seasonal | by Sen. William F. Knowland (R-| together to stop them through _ se 
increase in employment and said | Calif.) “is worse than the Taft-| ‘egislative means. the 
“it will be a long time until | Hartley law” and that other pro-| Commenting on the state of the - 
we can get the machine back on | posals are “just as bad.” railroad industry, Harrison said he i 
the peak of the hill.” The BRC chieftain declared that | could see “nothing but less and less. ' 
In addition Harrison called on} jabor was facing the most difficult] employment on a long-term basis.” a 
BRC officers to observe all the/ times in its history because it has} “That,” he said, “is painful, but ‘ 
AFL-CIO Ethical Practices Codes| become big enough to do some-|it is realistic; I doubt we will ever pI 
and to abide by a U.S. Supreme) thing for the working man and|see the same level of employment ™ 

Court decision (Steel Case) which| woman. $ as before the recession.” 
obligates unions to represent — 
ee r gum | members in grievances cases whic A k J h ter 
THE 1958 CANCER CRUSADE, which has AFL-CIO endorse-| have “merit.” 3 Mi eany SKS jonnson inc 
ment, opened with a Cured Cancer Congress in Washington to Sees Unfriendly Climate 4 2 
which delegates were those who have been cured of the disease.| Harrison said that while he does To S e e d Fu n d. Ss Bi I l : 
They included George Koyne (right), a member of Bricklayers Lo- not think any drastic labor legisla- : Pp : 
cal 1, Baltimore, who is shown with another Bricklayer, Rep. John tion ieee out of bag Bag (Con tage Page 1) snliiiindteh “data, at tn ankiekan r 
E. Fogarty (D-R. I.). Their meeting was more than fraternal: oem ° - gtr et i Avot present. By placing these funds, | Easter recess,” Meany told John. 
Fogarty is chairman of the House Labor and Health subcommittee zc ad cae potent pg Shor whether suis Uaiiaterally or jelat.- | 900. \ pre 
which passes on federal appropriations for ‘medical research. must remember that it is operating| ly by labor and management, in Asks Prompt Action mn 
; in an unfriendly climate. - a goldfish bowl where all opera- “Nonetheless I believe this mat- 
9 K. h | P b He said there is a planned cam- {~—tions take place before the pub- | ter (of welfare disclosure) to be so sie: 
Ss Oo er rove paign now underway, sparked by | lic gaze, temptations would be | meritorious that I trust you will o~ 
‘. business interests, to whip up | removed.” give it your early attention and that que 
d. £. D [ d demands for tough labor legisla- | The “AFL-CIO has repeatedly |the Senate will pass it promptly dot 
roaacasts IiSCLOSE tion through anti-labor stories im | .;ked Congress, in 1954 before | 29d without crippling amendment.” = 
(Continued from Page 1) he said, were getting “restive” about| mewspapers and magazines. —_—_| merger of the two groups and since The AFL-CIO “applauds id 
that. the “live” local broadcasts | having their advertisements moved| This legislation, Harrison de-| then’ as the united labor federa-| heartily” the heavy bipartisan p01 
were dropped the week that Reu-| from the preempted time. clared, reflects not only Pont tion, for disclosure legislation,| vote by which the Senate Wel- are 
ther and Kohler were slated to ap- in (oes made before the McClellan | yyeany said. fare Committee approved the 
Edward Maher, NAM and other committees, but also “the E 
pear. president for public relations, eo , nat: Oe Backed by Administration Douglas - Kennedy - Ives bill tha 
The hearings had “dragged on,”| ¢oig the AFL-CIO News that the |“°U0™. 20¢._ the Ps een The ‘Hieeah ‘Administration| Many Sid. The tally was nine pri 
Burleson said, and the station! jgea of buying film summaries enemies of labor feel they can now oid hie Nee d vaste sn aa et to two in favor, with only Repub- der 
couldn’t find out exactly when they of the hearings originated when | e Wi d closure” principle of the Dougles- licans Barry Goldwater (Ariz.) pri 
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Report Urges 
Organizing of 


Farm Workers 


New York—The National Share- 
croppers Fund has called for “the 
opening of a full-scale farm work- 
ers organization campaign backed 
by the labor movement.” 

In the annual report submitted 
to NSF board, Fay Bennett, execu- 
tive secretary, praised the recent 
accomplishments of the National 
Agricultural Workers in aiding mi- 
grant workers and noted that the 
union had “uncovered many areas 
where Mexican nationals were be- 
ing used in defiance of the law 
while domestic workers were un- 
employed.” 

“The widespread violations of 
the Mexican nationals’ contracts, 
and the exploitation of American 
farm workers who work without 
benefit of contract or protective 
legislation, is in strong contrast to 
the benefits accorded Puerto Rican 
and British West Indian seasonal 
workers in this country,” the re- 
port said. 

“To the credit of their represent- 
atives, offices are maintained in 
this country and careful supervision 
is given to the work contracts which 
include guaranteed hours of work, 
minimum or prevailing wages 
(whichever are higher), and group 
insurance. Decent housing, trans- 
portation and meals are also care- 
fully stipulated and enforced. No 
such contract benefits accrue to 


(The Reporter says the idea 
“originated” when Sligh con- 
gratulated Sen. Barry Goldwater 
(R-Ariz.) for a speech calling 
Reuther “more dangerous than 
the Russian sputniks” and Gold- 
‘water demanded “help” instead 
of “congratulations.”) 

Asked about the coincidence that 
the NAM-purchased films disap- 
peared just before Reuther and 
Kohler testified, Maher said, “If 
you think we quit just because 
Reuther was about to be on, you’re 
wrong. We were disappointed that 
we didn’t get Reuther when we 
were on.” 


‘More Harm Than Good’ 


He said that the. NAM recog- 
nized Reuther as a “controversial 
figure” and added “there is al- 
ways the possibility that you will 
do yourself more harm than good” 
by screening his testimony. 

The NAM arranged for the 27 
TV stations to carry the NAM- 
paid- for films, Maher said, by send- 
ing its “field representatives” to the 
local stations to say they “could 
have them if they wanted them.” 
There were “no special instruc- 
tions,” he said, about whether the 
NAM should be mentioned or not 
mentioned as paying for the kine- 
scopes, 

Sec. 317 of the Communi- 
cations Act makes it a misde- 
meanor for a TY station wilfully 
and knowingly to fail to. an- 
mounce the person or “associa- 
tion” which is furnishing a “sery- 


- A warning that the federal gov- 
ernment may have to run the coun- 
try’s railroads was sounded by 
Chairman G. E. Leighty of the 
Railway Labor Executives’ Associa- 
tion as he concluded testimony be- 
fore the Senate subcommittee con- 
ducting hearings on the “precari- 
ous” plight of the carriers. 

“If the railroads are going to 
be operated to the benefit of cor- 
porate financiers, as some are at 
present,” he said, “consideration 
must be given to government 
ownership and operation in or- 
der to protect the public.” 

Earlier Leighty, president of the 
Railway Telegraphers, and other 
rail labor spokesmen had accused 
the railroads of “whining” instead 
of fighting for business, and of try- 
ing to kill passenger and some other 


fitable carload lot freight. 
Deny Featherbedding 


charges of “featherbedding” raised 
by the railroads during their testi- 
mony and pressed by Sen. Frank 
Lausche (D-Ohio), a member of the 
subcommittee. 

Pres. H. E. Gilbert of the Loco- 
motive Firemen & Enginemen, in 
reply to a question, told Lausche 
that the rule that 100 miles of tra- 
vel earns an operating employe a 
day’s pay was instituted by the rail- 
roads themselves in the 1880s. Not 
until 1956 did they ask for a 
change, he said, and then volun- 
tarily withdrew the request. At 
any rate, he added, the rule ap- 
plies only to about 25 percent of 
all railroad workers. 


services in favor of the more pro-| : 


The labor witnesses also rebutted | ; 


position to honest administration 
of the funds completely incom- 
prehensible.” 

The sums involved in welfare 
and pension plans, Meany urged, 
“actually represent deferred wages” 
for the workers covered. The 
Douglas-Kennedy-Ives bill would 
not impose federal regulation of 
management of the money but its 
requirement for complete public 
disclosure of operations, backed by 
penal sanctions against false re- 
ports, would powerfully stimulate 
honest and prudent edministration, 
the theory runs. 


“I know the importance of the 
major legislation, including the an- 
ti-recession measures, awaiting 


anteeing a “level of benefits” to 
workers who become sick or who 
retire on pension. 

A “level-of-benefits” plan means, 
in translation, a plan with fixed 
promised payments to workers. 
Adoption of the amendment would 
deny protection of “total disclos- 
ure” reports to the great majority 
of workers who are beneficiaries of 
welfare and pension plans 
tered solely by employers, evea 
though bargained for by a union. 

The House also is believed likely 
to adopt the bipartisan welfare- 
plan bill without crippling amend- 
ments if and when it can be forced 
out of pigeonholes in the Labor 
and Rules Committees. 


American migrants.” ice” that the station accepts. A “I challenge anyone to demon- 
The Fund also called for exténd-| commission regulation requires | Strate the existence of feather- Be : 
ing coverage of minimum wage and] | identification before and after 9 | *edding om the railroads by any- 1) oD nic ceRVICE CITATIONS for registering 90 percent 


unemployment insurance legisla- 
tion and urged a tripartite inves- 
tigation of foreign contract labor 
programs. 


one in labor,” he said. “It is high 
time for them (the railroads) to 
come forward with proof of it 
or hold their peace.” 


program of the person furnish- 
ing material that is “controver- 
sial.” 


on more of their eligible members are signed by COPE Dir. James L. 
McDevitt (seated) for 21 locals of the Firefighters in the presence of 
Pres. William D. Buck (left) and Sec.-Treas. John C, Kabachus., 
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‘Corporate Fifth Amendment’ . om 


Price Data Refusal 
By Auto Firms Hit 


The auto industry has been accused of hiding behind “the cor- 
porate | equivalent of the Fifth Amendment” in refusing to divulge in- 
formation during its testimony before the Senate Anti-Monopoly 

subcommittee’s investigation ef administered prices and their in- 
flationary effect upon the economy. 

In a 55-page “reply statement,’”? 


Auto Workers Pres. Walter P. 
Reuther pointed to the refusal of 
the Big Three auto manufacturers 
“to produce the only kind ef evi- 
dence that could settle conclusively 
the question of whether wage in- 
creases were in fact responsible for 
their price increases—evidence that 
appears in their own books and is 
available nowhere else.” 
Details Spelied Out 

Referring to the industry’s at- 
tempt to place the blame for price 
increases on wages, he added: 

“Here we have the strange 

situation of the accuser rather 


In documented detail, the UAW 
president spelled out the following 
main charges: 

1. The corporations, on the flim- 
siest of grounds, refused to supply 
essential information specifically Te- 
quested by the committee, and in so 
doing followed the pattern set by 
General Motors in 1945. 

2. Company opposition to the 
price hearing proposal was unsup- 
ported by any effective rational 
argument. 

3. The companies failed to show 
that competition affects automobile 
prices, and in fact their evidence 
demonstrated that there is no real 
price competition among the com- 
panies. 

4. The companies failed to sup- 
port their claim that wage costs 
were 2 major factor forcing them to 
increase prices. 

5. Analysis of Ford data shows 


Film Unions 
Survey Movie 


Industry Ills 


Hollywood, Calif.—The Holly- 
wood Film Council, composed of 
unions and guilds representing 
more than 24,000 employes, has 
sent to 35 film industry leaders a 
copy of an independent survey of 
the decline in the economic per- 
formance of the motion picture in- 
dustry since the end of World 
War II. 

The printed 78-page document is 
titled Hollywood at the Crossroads 
—An Economic Study of the Mo- 
tion Picture Industry.. It is the 
work of Dr. Irving Bernstein, his- 
torian, economist and official on 
the staff of the UCLA Institute of 
Industrial Relations, who was en- 
gaged by the film council to con- 
duct an independent study of the 
Nature, extent and causes of the 
problems facing the motion picture 
industry. 

In a letter accompanying the 
book, signed by Film Council Pres. 
Pat Somerset, the organization 
urges a united effort by all inter- 
ests in the industry in “at least 
four projects”: 

1—A demand for an American 
counter measure which would en- 
courage production in America of 
American interest films. 

2—A demand for full govern- 
mental assistance in the field of 
foreign exchange and the negotia- 
tion of reasonable regulations on 
earnings’ remittances. 

3—Continuance of the fight for 
general modification of tax struc- 
tures which operate to discourage 
domestic film production. 

4—Exploration of the possibility 
of legislative or judicial correction 
of industry problems arising out of 
the Paramount decree. - 


‘sue of their. resistance to. publica- 


|manufacturer’s suggested price list. 


productivity of Ford workers in- 
creasing by 5.7 percent per year 
from 1948 through 1955. 

6. Many of the labor cost figures 
and comparisons submitted by the 
companies were exaggerated, con- 
tradictory or distorted. 

7. The quick response of manu- 
facturers to an auto excise tax cut 
proposal belies their claim that 
price cuts would not substantially 
increase sales. 

8. The sole effort made to break 
down the union’s data does not 
stand up under analysis. 

9. The companies evaded the is- 


tion of and their refusal to supply 
data for computation of an auto 
industry productivity index. 

10. The union’s rebate proposal 
would affect government revenues 
much less per dollar of extra buy- 
ing power distributed than the tax 
cuts proposed by company repre- 
sentatives. 

Meanwhile, the Justice Dept. 
opened in Washington a grand jury 
investigation of alleged price-fixing 
by automobile dealers associations. 
The government is seeking to bring 
down the retail price of cars by 
bréaking up a nationwide practice 
among local dealers of agreeing on 
“packed prices” said to be as much 
as several hundred dollars above the 


IBEW on Strike 
At 7 CBS Units 


About 1,400 members of the 
Intl. Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers employed as technicians 
by the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem in seven cities walked out on 
strike after long negotiations for a 
new contract broke down at a meet- 
ing in Washington. 

Affected are radio and television 
workers in New York, Chicago, 
Boston, Hartford, Conn.; Milwau- 
kee, San Francisco and Hollywood, 
where CBS owns stations. The 
company was forced to substitute 
film for a number of its usually 
“live” television programs. 

Union spokesmen said the most 
important issue is a demand for 
jurisdiction over video tape pro- 
grams. This involves the use of 
magnetic tape to record and then 
reproduce TV programs, much like 
the wire tape used for radio broad- 
casts; jurisdiction is sought to give 
the union members a measure of 
job security because of the threat 


|At Republic 


| Machinists 
Seore Gains 


First fruits of 1958 bargaining 
with the aircraft and missile indus- 
try were plucked by the Machin- 
ists when settlement on a new 
agreement was reached with the Re- 
public Aviation Corp., Farming- 
dale, L. I: 

The contract provides for a top 
labor rate of $3.10 an hour, which 
is the highest in the industry. It 
gives the 6,100 members of IAM 
Lodge 1987 immediate pay boosts 
ranging from 10 to 14 cents an 
hour, with another 10 cents next 


It also includes what is be- 
lieved to be the first cest-of-liv- 
ing clause in the Long Island air- 
craft industry, yielding an in- 
crease of 1 cent an hour for 
every rise of one-half of 1 per- 
cent in the Consumer Price In- 
dex. 

Discharged employes will receive 
a cash settlement in lieu of accu- 
mulated sick time, and job classifi- 
cations were grouped so workers 
can exercise seniority over a wider 
area, ; 

Settlement was reached a week 
after the workers voted to strike if 
necessary. 


Lockheed Makes Offer 


On the opposite side of the coun- 
try, Lockheed Aircraft Corp. in 
bargaining at Los Angeles offered 
16,000 IAM members in its Cali- 
fornia plants a two-year agreement 
with a wage increase of 15 cents 
an hour, a cost-of-living clause and 
the upgrading of some job classifi- 
cations. 

Pres. John Snider of Lodge 
727 said the negotiating com- 
mittee will recommend to a mass 
meeting that it be rejected be- 
cause it is “grossly inadequate.” 

The IAM also is negotiating with 
Convair, Boeing, Douglas and 
Rohr. The Auto Workers are bar- 
gaining with North American. 
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American Motors, Auto 


Workers Open Talks 


Detroit—The Auto Workers 
went into’collective bargaining with 
the American Motors Corp. after 
turning down a _pre-negotiation 
public appeal by the company for 
a “freeze” of wages and economic 
benefits, and elimination of cost- 
of-living and annual improvement 
wage increases. 

Edward L. Cushman, vice presi- 
dent in charge of industrial rela- 
tions, said the company wants a 
two-year wage freeze, but admitted 
the UAW agreed to lower wages 
and benefits than it gave the indus- 
try’s Big Three when the present 
pact was negotiated in 1955. The 
company also wants its appliance 
and special products workers set 


of automation. 


apart from automotive workers. 


Thomas, assistant to AFL-CIO 
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REPRESENTATIVES of more than 75,000 AFL-CIO members 
formed the Florida State Federated Labor Council at a convention 
in Tampa. As top officers they chose Pres. Frank G. Roche (left) 
and Sec.-Treas. William E. Allen (right), who are seen with R. J. 


Pres. George Meany. 


AS OLD AS THE KOHLER STRIKE of Auto Workers Local 833 


at Sheboygan, Wis., are these two youngsters who are shown with 
their fathers on the picket line on Apr. 5, four years after the start 
of the walkout. They are Ricky Lee Weber (left), who was born the - 
day after the strike started in 1954, and Jimmy Justinger, who was 


born a month later. 


Economy Continuing 


Its Downward Slide 


(Continued from Page 1) 
for the newsreels, termed the fig- 
ures “encouraging” and said that 
the nation’s economy is “basically 
sound.” 

Factory Employment Dips 

The 323,000 rise in employment 
was concentrated in farm labor and 
construction contrasting with the 
200,000 drop in manufacturing, a 
much greater than seasonal decline. 

Jobs in manufacturing were 

down by 1.5 million from a year 

ago and non-farm employment 
was 1,749,000 below the March 

1957 figures. 

The government report showed 
also that: 

e The number of persons out of 
work 15 weeks or longer rose 
sharply by 300,000 to a postwar 
record of 1,446,000. 

e The number of persons work- 
ing a short week was up 200,000 
to 2,290,000. The average factory 
work week was unchanged from 
February at 38.5 hours and weekly 
wages averaged about the same as 
the preceding month but were 
down $1.35 from a year ago. 

e State insured unemployment 
showed-a continued increase in 33 
states in March with the national 
rate moving from 7.5 to 7.8 per- 
cent. 

Nine states had unemployment 
exceeding 10 percent, including 
Michigan with 14 percent and 
Kentucky, West Virginia and Mon- 
tana with more than 12 percent. 

Negroes Hit Hardest 

A separate Labor Dept. report 

showed that Negro workers had 


*|been hit much harder by the re- 


cession than white workers with 
the non-white rate of unemploy- 
ment running 16 percent compared 
to 7 for white workers. 

The report noted also that 
about half of the nation’s jobless 
in February were married men. 
‘The deepening of the recession 

reflected in the unemployment fig- 
ures showed up in other reports 
also. 

Steel output, down to 48.6 per- 
cent of capacity in the first week of 
April—a: nine-year low—was ex- 
pected to drop even lower to 48.4 
percent in the second week. 

The auto industry reported ad- 
ditional shutdowns and layoffs. 
March auto production registered 
357,049 cars compared to 578,- 
356 in March 1957. 

A study by the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board showed 
that payrolls shrank by an esti- 


mated $1.5 billion in the first seven 
months of the recession with only 
30 percent of the loss in wages 
and salaries offset by unemploy- 
mei. benefits. 

In addition to the unemployment 
benefits provided by the’ federal- 
stat. system, an estimated $25 mil- 


lion in union-negotiated supple- 


mental employment benefits in the 
auto and steel industries have been 
paid out since the onset of the re- 
cession. 


Metal Trades 
Turn Back Raid 
By Independents 


The AFL-CIO Metal Trades 
Dept. has defeated an attempt by 
an independent welders’ union to 
carve out a bargaining unit of 
members who devote 50 percent or 
more of their time to welding. 

The National Labor Relations 
Board in a unanimous decision up- 
held the department and dismissed 
a representation petition filed by 
the independent union. The board 


theld that “welding is normally a 


function of a particular craft, and 
that welders are appropriately rep- 
resented by the craft unions having 
jurisdiction over the basic craft.” 

Metal Trades Dept. Pres. James 
A. Brownlow hailed the decision, 
declaring that an attempt to set up 
a bargaining unit based on the use 
of a welding torch is “just as ridicu- 
lous as it would be to try to base a 
bargaining unit around those who 
use the hammer.” 


Safety Record Set 


By Rubber Workers 

Mishawaka, Ind.—A new 
world safety record of 11,- 
400,483 man-hours has been 
worked without a lost time 
accident by members of Rub- 
ber Workers Local 65 at the 
U. S. Rubber Co. Ball Band 
plant here. — 

The plant operated with- 
out accidents from Nov. 28, 
1956, to Jan. 8, 1958. The 
record won for the workers 
three safety awards, two 
from the National Safety 
Council and the company’s 
first place symbol. The pre-. 
vious record was held by the 
company’s Naugatuck, Conn., 
plant, which worked 10.- 
250,040 man-hours without 
a lost time accident. 
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A Tarnished Silver Lining :j 


f be ADMINISTRATION is misleading the American people| 


in its efforts to put a silver lining jin the dark clouds of the 
current récession. _ ee es p 3 

It contends that the March unemployment figures are “encourag- 
ing,” that they show a “slowing up of the decline.” 

There’s nothing encouraging about adding another 25,000 per- 
sons to the unemployment rolls in a month that normally produces 
a 200,000 drop in joblessness. 

There’s not much slowing up in figures showing steel production 
at 48.6 percent of capacity or automobile production off about; 
225,000 cars for March. 

There’s no silver lining in an economic situation that finds 1,446,- 
000 people out of work 15. weeks or longer as of mid-March or nine 
states with insured unemployment exceeding 10 percent. 

The nation’s economy is dangerously ill. The remedy is strong, 
decisive action on an immediate tax cut for lower and middle 
income groups, an action that should originate with the Admin- 
istration. rs 

This will prove a more fruitful field than trying to tack silver lin- 
ing into clouds that refuse to disappear. 


The Modest Subsidizers 


f Nina NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of Manufacturers has been 
caught with its “public interest” slip showing. é 

As part of its well-financed, unending campaign to sway American 
public opinion to the cause of virulent anti-unionism it has conducted 
numerous undercover programs. Its latest escapade has been to 
provide television kinescopes of the McClellan Committee’s hearings 
on the Kohler strike to 27 TV stations without charge and without 
claiming credit for the group providing the free films. 

The NAM’s apparently unaccountable modesty in shielding the 
fact that it paid for the films shown by the TV stations is perhaps 
better understood in light of the public’s general disdain for the 
NAM and its avowed goals. 2 

But the NAM’s modesty in this case is of perhaps more public 
interest than the films it so quietly subsidized; a violation of the 
Federal Communications Act by the TV stations may be involved. 
The FCC should initiate an immediate investigation to establish facts 
about the NAM’s efforts to sway public opinion without disclosing 
its identity. 


Glory Once Was Spain’s 


Birr artnet BRUTALITY always sounds a little unreal 
when it comes to light on what Americans regard as “our” side 
of the Iron Curtain. But it is a fact of life nevertheless. An equally 
clear fact is that nowhere has it existed longer or more broadly than 
in Spain. bane 

The glory that once was Spain’s had long been dimmed by decad- 
ent royalty when the Iberian Hitler, Generalissimo Francisco Franco, 
appeared on the scene. The new luster he promised for that old 
glory he has never, of course, been able to deliver. Instead, the 
tarnish has grown deeper under his despotic rule. 

In a world where the area of freedom is under constant threat, 
free men will heartily support the complaints against Franco’s vi- 
ciousness to workers that the Intl. Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions has filed with the United Nations and the Intl. Labor Or- 
ganization. F . 
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Two Breadwinners Needed 


American families, more and more, need two 
breadwinners if they are to maintain high American 
standards of living. 


Latest statistics from the Bureau of the Census 


show that since the end of World War II the num- 
ber of working couples has reached a record 10.8 


million or 28 percent of the estimated 39 million 
married couples in the country. At the end of World 
War II the proportion was only 20 percent. 


Analysis of the statistics shows that in the vast _ 
majority of cases the economic status of the hus- 
band is the single most important element in 
whether a wife works or not. The number and 
age of her children also is an important factor but 
here, too, the husband’s earning capacity directly 
influences the figures. 


Here are the various groupings as of early 1957 
when the survey was made: 


i-> wife is more likely to be working if her 

husband has a job than if he is unemployed. 
This was especially true in the prime working ages 
of between 25 and 64. Whether the husband held a 
full-time job or not, his wife was less likely to be 
working if there was another person in the family 
employed on a full-time basis. 


Radin labor force participation of wives drops 
with a rise in the husband’s income especially 
when the husband’s income gets beyond the $7,000 


‘bracket. About one-third of working wives have 


husbands whose income is $5,000 or less. After that 
the number of working wives drops—27 percent at 
$7,000, 20 percent at $10,000 and only 11.5 petcent 
at $10,000 and over. 


 Pisproeags changes the picture somewhat with 

as many as 50 percent of women college grad- 
uates whose husbands earn $6,000 a year holding 
down jobs. The proportion then drops to 24 percent 
when the husband earns $10,000 and again drops to 
18 percent when his income goes over $10,000. 


7, Webabes into consideration part-time as well as 

regular jobs, wives wete more likely to find 
themselves working at some time during the year in 
proportion to their husband’s incomes and the sta- 
bility of his job. The over-all pattern was this: 5 out 
of 10 working if the husband obtained less than $4,- 


000 dusing the year; only 3 out of 10 if he made 


Number of Working Couples 
Reaches Record 10.8 Million 


$7,000 to $10,000 and 2 out of 10 if he received F 
$10,000 or more. ( 


—tThe presence of ‘children also was important in 
the working wife pattern. The younger the 
children the less likelihood there was that the mother 
would be working. Thus, 60 percent of working wives, 
20 to 44 years old in proportion to population in the 
labor force, had no children under 18 years of age; 
39 percent had children between 6 and 17 while only 
17.6 percent had children under 6. E 


But here again, the economic status of the husband P 
was an important factor in whether wives went to A 
work or not. The rate for husbands in the wage 
brackets under $4,000 was between 20 and 24 per- 
cent; for husbands earning between $7,000 and $10,- 
000 only 10 percent; and for husbands in the bracket 
over $10,000 an even lower 7 percent. 

There were 7 million working mothers with chil- 
dren under 18 in the household in the spring of 
1957—a new record. 


In each classification the percentage of non-white’ 
mothers in the work force was considerably higher 
than for white mothers, reflecting the lower earn 
ings of non-white husbands. 

On a regional basis the South showed the highest 
proportion of working mothers, especially in the 
category of working mothers with children under 6 
years of age.—(PAI) : 
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“Stop it, Hooper, V'll give you the raise!” 
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WASHINGTON; B.C, SATURDAY, APRIL 12, 1958 


. ry MOST BAFFLING fact of American politics is the immunity 
of Pres. Eisenhower to criticism that would seriously damage 
most political figures and would wither, certainly, the human being 
of ordinary personal sensitivity. 

Perhaps Ike finds comfort in the reasonably safe assumption that 
if he had to submit himself to the voters again, right now and on 
the basis of his five-year record, he would obviously -be triumphantly 
re-elected again. A 

There is a great gulf between the thinking of Washington about 
him and the thinking of the voters across the country. 

In this city, where government is serious business and politics 
is not an amateur’s game, the experts have simply given up on_ 
Dwight David Eisenhower. By “experts” is meant the hardy civil 
servants, who make our government work, plus the elected office- 
holders who wouldn’t be here unless they represented something, 
plus the experienced newspaper observers who have watched 
more than one change of administration and will be around when 
the next batch of new brooms arrives. _ 

It is no overstatement to say that in this group practically no one 
expects very much of the President. They do not expect him to 


work hard; they don’t expect him ever to learn much about the details 


of the government he is supposed to administer; they don’t expect 
him to “carry through” on a program no matter how much he 
protests he intends to. 

They consider him intellectually flabby and lazy, a man who won’t 
read, something close to a sycophant toward bankers and corpora- 
tion executives who flatter him by enjoying—or pretending to enjoy 
—bridge and golf as much as he does. 

But that is not what the country thinks about him. The country, 
so far as can be judged from opinion polls and simple observation, 
is satisfied with the bargain it bought in 1952 and again in 1956. 


2 & 


IN THESE OBSERVATIONS there is nothing partisan. Repub- 
licans in Congress have a more intense aversion for what passes for 
his “leadership” than Democrats. 

It is noticeable, for example, that Ike doesn’t talk any more 
about “progressive conservatism” and “moderate liberalism” and 
“modern Republicanism.” The Democrats laced him with ridicule 
for using such terms, but the GOP Old Guard made them prac- 
tically dirty words. 

What Republicans think about him emerges every once in a while 

on a vote on some issue that is scarcerly noticed. : 

One such recent test came on a Jenner-Bridges amendment to a 

bill for disposal abroad of farm surpluses. Sen. Styles Bridges (R- 

N. H.) “beefed up” an effort by Sen. William Jenner (R-Ind.) to 

harass Eisenhower’s program of using our surplus to aid countries 

which are not wholly tied to our foreign-policy kite. Bridges is 

, chairman of the Senate Republican Policy Committee, senior mem- 

, ber of the GOP delegation and a man of power in the Appropriations 
Committee. 


. How did the Republicans vote? Twenty-two voted against 


Expose ‘Work Law Aim 


The drive for “right-to-work” laws on the state and 
‘national levels has for its objective the weakening and 
eventual destruction of the trade union movement. 

Its proponents chatter about denial of individual 
rights and “immoral” compulsion but the goal is to 
replace strong and stable unions with ineffectual or- 
ganizations that cannot bargain in any real sense for 
a fair share for American workers. ‘- 

_ Two New Publications ° 

This theme is strongly supported in two new pub- 
lications issued by the trade union movement in the 
campaign to create a proper understanding of the 
issues involved in the “right-to-work” fight. 

“Work for Rights” is a 108-page booklet pub- 
lished by the Steelworkers. analyzing “right-to- 
work” Pe pea and documenting the above 
thesis legislation is designed to cri 
effective trade unions in America. — 

“The Case for the Union Shop,” a 32-page 
booklet published by the AFL-CIO Industrial Un- 
ion Dept., is a detailed presentation of the basis 
of and the continuing need for stable labor-man- 

. agement relations and the union shop as the best 
method of attaining this goal. 

In a letter announcing the Steelworkers publica- 
tion, Pres. David J. McDonald wrote: 

“More and more, we shall be ready and able to 
answer the phony emotional appeals which the 
phrase ‘right-to-work’ makes to many uninformed 
people.” 

The booklet, he said, will help expose the “right- 
to-work” appeal for what it rea! is, “a well-financed, 


destroy the labor movement.” 


Union Security Needed 

The booklet outlines the history of “right-to-work” 
legislative efforts and explains the need for union 
security and how it operates. It cites numerous ex- 
amples of opposition to “right-to-work” laws by 
leading citizens and influential newspapers. 

Albert Whitehouse, director of IUD, in a fore- 
word to his department’s publication, writes: 

“Although the union shop has created more stable 
labor-management relations, union security has been 
falsely held up as a denial of individual rights and 
as an immoral form of compulsion.” 

The drive against the union shop, he says, is in 
reality a “drive to undermine collective bargain- 
ing and to eliminate unions as an effective force 
within the workplace.” 


well-organized effort to hamstring and gradually. 


The pamphlet describes why it is imperative that 


Union Industries Show Offers 
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unions be free to negotiate the union shop as one 
of the many working conditions covered by collec- 
tive bargaining contracts. 


Seeks Open Shop 

“All Americans,” says Whitehouse, “have a stake 
in beating back the open shop drive which travels 
under the sanctimonious name of “right-to-work.” 

A copy of “Work for Rights” can be obtained 
from the United Steelworkers of America, 1500 
Commonwealth Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. The price per 
copy is 50 cents. : 

The IUD publication is “The Case for the Union 
Shop” available from the Industrial Union -Dept., 


AFL-CIO, 815 16th Street, N.W., Washington 6, 


D. C. There is no charge for a single copy. 


Courier-Journal 
Hits Work’ Laws 


Louisville, Ky.—The influential Louisville 
Courier-Journal has gone on record in an edi- 
torial opposing “right-to-work” legislation. 

Kentucky enjoys good labor-management re- 
lations, it pointed out, adding that “we have 
mever encouraged here, and would be unwise 
to seem to encourage now, the sort of industry 
which chooses a community only because it is 
anti-union.” Even the title of the bill is mis- 
leading, the editorial said. 

“It confers no ‘right to work’ on the unem- 
ployed man,” it asserted, “obligates no em- 
ployer to depart from his usual hiring prac- 
tices, absolves no individualistic worker from 
such compulsory group practices as tax, insur- 
ance and social security deductions. The sole 
‘right? it does seek to guarantee is that no 
worker need join a union in order to keep his 

_ job. A more correct name, therefore, would 
seem to be ‘open shop bill,’ for that is essen- 
tially all that its sponsors seek to accomplish.” 

Large employers with stable labor relations 
do not encourage such legislation, the editorial 
maintained. 

“They have passed the trial-and-error period 
in their relationships with unions and prefer to 
deal with unions under contract than to return 
to the old guerilla warfare,” it continued. 


$80,000 in Prizes, Souvenirs 


Over $80,000 worth of prizes and souvenirs will be awarded during the 20th anniversary AFL-CIO 
Union Industries show in Cincinnati opening Apr. 25 and running through Apr. 30. 

Sponsored and produced by the AFL-CIO Union Label and Service Trades Dept., the 1958 
admission-free exhibit will feature more than $20 million worth of displays of union - made 
and union-label goods. The first show in 1938 also was held at the Music Hall in Cincinnati. 


Eisenhower and only 12 voted for him. A central part of the 
| President’s foreign policy had to be saved by Democratic votes. 


Another test is coming on Eisenhower’s proposal for reorganiza- 
| tion of the Defense Dept. The President says he will “fight” for this, 
| going to television and radio as often as he can get there. The 


Republicans have seen him falter before on promises to “fight” and The Tobacco Workers Union ® 


they expect him to falter again. They don’t believe in what he 

offers and they don’t expect him to take the trouble to try to buil 

an unanswerable “case.” 
Still, they wouldn’t deny he is “popular,” for whatever that’s worth. 


exhibit will feature the give-away 
of over a half-million cigarettes, 
thousands of cigars, snuff and 
other tobacco products. 

The Intl. Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers will give away a 
complete all-electric kitchen includ- 
- ing wall-oven, counter-top range, 
oe ®|air conditioning, garbage disposal, 
deep-freeze, a full-size refrigerator 
and a television set. Additional 
awards to be made by this union 
include appliances of all kinds, a 
color television set, portable TV’s, 
radios, and various souvenir items. 

The Stove Mounters’ display will 
feature the handiwork of that or- 
ganization’s members.in the form 
of stoves—both gas and electric— 
actually in operation with the items 
prepared on them being given to 
those in attendance. 

Twenty of these ranges will be 
given away as prizes, along with 
charcoal braziers, humidifiers, wa- 
ter heaters, window fans and other 


Pittsburgh Rights 
Group Names Jaffe 


Pittsburgh—Irwin J. Jaffe, vet- 
eran labor organizer, has been 
named executive director of the 
Pittsburgh Labor Committee for 
Human Rights. Jaffe will also serve 
as field representative of the Jewish 
Labor Committee. 


eet) 2 


FIRST CANADIAN to receive the monthly safety award of the 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen was George W, Helsing 
(center), Niagara Falls, Ont. He received a plaque from Premier 

f L. M. Frost (left) of Ontario, and a check for $250 from Ray 
Scott (right), brotherhood secretary-treasurer. Helsing, a Canadian 
National Railways fireman, saw a woman and child step in front 
of his train and was able to ‘halt it in time to avoid hitting them. 


items that depict the crafts and 
skills of this AFL-CIO union. 

The Amalgamated Meat Cutters 
and Butcher Workmen’s exhibit— 
one of the largest single exhibits in 
the show— includes a stage produc- 
tion built around the old-fashioned 
meat market of yesterday as com- 
pared to modern facilities. Tons 
of union meat and related products 
will be given to those visiting the 
exhibit. 

Top prizes will be two live, 
registered Black Angus steers. 
Daily demonstrations of sheep 
shearing, conducted by cham- 
pions in the craft, also will be 
held. 

Other prizes include: live ponies, 
cakes, candies and goodies of all 


descriptions, clothing, soft drinks, | . 


jewelry, groceries, furniture, color 
prints, a fiberglass boat and free 
haircuts and manicures. 

Joseph Lewis, director of the 
event and secretary-treasurer of the 
sponsoring department, says the 
show’s purpose is primarily to 
stimulate greater demand for goods 
and services produced by AFL- 
CIO members and especially those 
products and services identified by 


union labels, shop cards and servy- 


ice buttons. 


“The AFL-CIO Union Label and 


Service Trades Dept.,” Lewis ‘said, 


\“conducts year-round campaigns 


and programs designed to influence 
and guide the buying habits of 
union members, their families and 
the general public. This annual 
show is the department’s, and the 
entire labor movement’s, strongest 
public effort for the accomplish- 
ment of this mission.” 


Registration Shown 
By ACWA Survey 


A pilot project undertaken 
by the Clothing Workers ed- 
ucation department has dis- 
closed that only 20 to 30 per- 
cent—varying from shop to 
shop—of ACWA members in 
seven Maryland counties and 
one in Delaware had regis- 
tered to vote. 

The survey covered mem- 
bers served by the union’s 
Eastern Shore Joint Board. 
It was followed by a stepped- 
up campaign for a huge turn- 
out on Apr. 15, the registra- 
tion date in Maryland, with a 
registration committee set up 
in each shop. The area was 
selected because it is typical 
of some others where the 
ACWA has members—shops 
in small communities with 
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payee Vote Strong 
In Canadian Test 


Ottawa, Ont.—An intensified attack on unemployment was held 
out as the new Parliament’s first order of business by Prime Minister 


John Diefenbaker after he had led his Conservative Party to the} 


country’s most smashing political victory since confederation, in 


1867. 


It completely overwhelmed the Lib-® 


erals, who were left with only 48 
seats in the new Parliament, and 
the Cooperative Commonwealth 
Federation, which will have eight; 
and wiped out the Social Credit 
Party completely. 

Organized labor, a large seg- 
ment of which has supported the 
CCF, took consolation from the 
fact that although the party’s 
representation in Parliament 
dropped sharply from 25 seats, 


Rest of World 
Seen Hurt By 


U.S. Recession 


United Nations, N. Y. — “Few 
signs” of a revival of U. S. eco- 
nomic activity “before autumn at 
the earliest” are seen by the Eco- 
nomic Council for Europe in its 
annual economic survey of the 
continent. 

The course of the recession in 
this country, the ECE report 
said, will be a strategic factor in 
the economy of Western Europe 
in the next few months. A gen- 
eralized decline im activity, the 
United Nations agency con- 
tinued, “would indeed be serious 
not only for Western Europe but 
also for the rest of the world.” 

Not only is the U.S. recession 
likely to affect western European 
countries directly, it added, but 
also indirectly by cutting down on 
their purchasing power because of 
a decline in exports to this country. 

One of the complicating factors 
is that foreign exchange reserves 
are now low except in West Ger- 
many. 

* Higher State Aid Likely 

The report voiced the opinion 
that the “main dynamic impulse” 
to expansion in the U.S. economy 
may come from higher spending by 
state and local governments, with 
an additional stimulus possible 
through higher capital exports. 

So far as Western Europe coun- 
tries are cencerned, the ECE said 
that prospects in Great Britain, 
’ France and West Germany are for 
a greater “tendency toward stagna- 
tion” than in the last half of 1957; 
the Netherlands and the Scanda- 
navian countries are likely to show 
“only a modest expansion”; and in 
Belgium an actual decline in pro- 
duction is “not improbable.” 


A tidal wave of votes swept 209 Conservatives into Office. 


its popular vote held up surpris- 
ingly well. 

The CCF polled 10 percent of 
the record-breaking tetal of nearly 
7 million ballots, a drop of only 
one percentage point since the*last 
election. _The Tories amassed an 
impressive 54 percent of the total 
and the Liberals 33 percent. 


CCF Leaders Beaten 

The CCF parliamentary leader, 
M. J. Caldwell, from the Rosedown- 
Biggar riding in Saskatchewan, was 
among those defeated. So was the 
deputy leader, Stanley Knowles of 
North Winnipeg, a member of the 
Typographical Union, who was re- 


-|garded as labor’s spokesman in past 


Parliaments and also as one of the 
country’s outstanding authorities on 
parliamentary practices. 

Four of the eight CCF sur- 
vivors were union members. 
They were Murdo Martin of the 
Firefighters, from Timmins, Ont.; 
Arnold Peters, of the Wood- 
workers, Temiskaming, Ont.; 
Harold Winch, Intl. Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers, Vancou- 
ver, B. C., and Frank Howard, 
Woodworkers, Skeena, B. C. 

The Conservatives won a ma- 
jority of seats in every province ex- 
cept Newfoundland, defeating ev- 
ery Liberal candidate in every prov- 
ince west of the Great Lakes. They 
even staged a successful invasion 
of the Province of Quebec, long a 
Liberal stronghold, by capturing 50 
of the 75 seats. They won every 
Social Credit seat in Alberta, where 
that party originated, and in Brit- 
ish Columbia. 

Voters Back Diefenbaker 

The depth of the victory was at- 
tributed by most observers to the 
voters’ desire to give Diefenbaker 
the working majority in Parliament 
he asked of them. 

Diefenbaker expects to con- 
vene the new Parliament about 
the first week in May, he said. 
His drive against unemployment, 
which has reached alarming pro- 
portions in Canada} is expected to 
include a wide variety of public 
works, with emphasis on develop- 
ment of the north, and possibly 
a tax cut to follow the token cut 
of last year. 

Among the Liberals re-elected 
was the party leader, Lester B. 
Pearson, an outstanding figure in 
international diplomacy and a mem- 
ber of the Newspaper Guild. 


O’Brien, member of Parliament. 


CEREMONIES OPENING Congress House, the new headquar- 
ters of the British Trades. Union Congress in London, brings to- 
gether AFL-CIO Vice Pres. William C. Doherty (left), Harry Doug- 
lass of the British Iron and Steel Trades Confederation and Sir Tom 


Doherty, who is president of the 


Letter Carriers, represented the AFL-CIO at the dedication. 


British Trades Unions 
Open Congress House 


Congress House, the new headquarters of the Trades Union 
Congress of Great Britain, was officially opened in London with a 
simple dedication celebrating the first time in its 90-year history that 
the TUC has had a home of its own. 

While the State Trumpeters of the Royal Horse Guards sounded 


a fanfare composed for the occa- 
sion, Sir Vincent Tewson, the 
TUC’s general secretary, handed a 
silver key to the building to Tom 
Yates, the general secretary of the 
National Union of Seamen who is 
this year’s TUC chairman. 


Yates pulled a cord which dropped 
a Union Jack away from a 20-foot 
high statue by the eminent British 
sculptor Sir Jacob Epstein which 
commemorates the trade unionists 
who lost their lives in the last two 
wars. The sculpture, of white Ro- 
man stone, represents a mother 
holding a dead son. It is impres- 
sively placed against an 80-foot- 
high wall of green marble which 
forms one side. of the building’s 
central courtyard. 


“Great Day in History .. .” 

In his dedication speech, Yates 
said, “This is another great day in 
the history of our trade union 
movement. We wanted a building 
which would provide a fitting me- 
morial to those who in the forces 
and in civilian life had suffered in 
the two world wars.” 

The TUC sought to have a build- 


ing which would express the “plan- 


AFTER 90 YEARS IN RENTED quarters, the British Trades Union Congress has officially opened 
Congress House—the new “home of its own” in London which serves as TUC headquarters. Author- 
ized in 1944 and just completed, the building was designed to “express the wider social purpose of 
trade unionism” and serves as a memorial to trade unionists who served in two world wars. Pictured 
above is the common room in the training college, part of Congress House, for which the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, before merger, contributed funds for finishes and abide ated to mark its 
long association with the TUC, 


The audience of 500 stood while 


ning skill and craftsmanship of the 
country,” Yates said. It was con- 
structed following an open competi- 
tion for architects throughout Brit- 


Each Trade Represented 

The men who actually built Con- 
gress House came in for their share 
of praise. Seven of. them were 
introduced—one worker from each 
of. the trades involved in the, con- 
struction. The general foreman of 
the project received a presentation 
from Sir .Thomas Williamson, TUC 
vice chairman. 

In his thanks to those who 
contributed to the one million 
pound headquarters, Yates ex- 
pressed sincere appreciation to 
the American Federation of La- 
bor, which before its merger with 
the CIO provided the furnish- 
ings for the lounge in the TUC’s 
Training College, part of the new 
building. 

William C. Doherty, AFL-CIO 
vice president, represented the 
American labor movement at the 
ceremony. He was part of an 
audience which included heads of 
the Labor Party, nationalized indus- 
tries, unions and government de- 
partments. 

Doherty Brings Greetings 

Expressing the greetings and best 
wishes of the AFL-CIO, Doherty 
addressed a group of British trade 
union’ leaders at a luncheon the 
preceding day. 

“May this imposing new home 
of the British Trades Union Con- 

stand as a living symbol of 
our joint determination to per- 
form our mission in the same 
democratic atmosphere we have 
enjoyed in days gone by,” Do- 
herty said. 

“May it also serve to inspire 
those who will follow never to relax 
in their vigilence or compromise 
the future destiny by forfeiting that 
most precious of all earthly in- 


Brown Now in India 
On ICFTU Mission 

Brussels—Irving Brown, AFL- 
CIO representative in Europe, has 
gone to India as part of a mission 
representing the Intl. Confedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions and 
aimed at strengthening free trade 
unions there. 

Heading the group is ICFTU 
Gen. Sec. J. H. Oldenbroek. 


Major Changes 
In Constitution 


Ottawa, Ont.—A major revision 
of the constitutien will be proposed 
to the second constitutional con- 
vention of the Canadian Labor 
Congress when it meets the week 
of Apr. 21 in Winnepeg. 


dent would be added to the present 
roster of three top administrative 
Officers; three new general vice 
presidencies would be created, and 
all four new officers would be 
added to the present Executive 
Committee, which consists of the ‘ 
president, executive vice presidedt : 
and secretary-treasurer. 


Would Enlarge Ceuncil 


would be added to the Executive 
Council, which now is made up of. 
the Executive Committee and 43 
regional vice presidents. 


a consultative and advisory sta- 
tus and meets in the years be-» 


would be abolished. 
The recommendations were 


at a recent meeting here. 

The council explained it pro- 
posed to enlarge the Executive 
Committee because while heavy ad- 
ministrative duties tend to keep the 
top officers at CLC headquarters in 


call them to other parts of the far- 
flung country. 


Must Travel Frequently 
In addition, CLC participation in 
international affairs frequently re- 
quires them to go to other parts of 
the world, and visits must be paid 


ters of international unions. 
The General Board has met but 


two years ago. The Executive 
Council said that after much con- 


of continuing such a function” 
within the CLC. Similar doubts 
were voiced by many delegates ‘to 
the GB meeting in Montreal last 
year. 
Beirne Is Delegate 

If the council’s recommendations 
are accepted, the convention will 
have to elect two new executive: 
vice presidents. Gordon G. Cush- ‘ 
ing, the incumbent, has been ap- 
pointed a federal assistant deputy 
minister of labor and has an 
nounced he will not run for re 
election. 

The AFL-CIO fraternal delegate 
to the convention will be Vice Pres. 


Communications Workers. 


ICFTU Protests 
Spanish Brutality 


Brussels—A sharp protest against 
the suppression of civil rights im 
Spain and the brutal repressive 
measures taken against strikers has 
been sent Generalissimo Francisco 
Franco by the Intl. Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions. 

“Free trade unions are in syn 
pathy with these strikes, which 
have been caused by deplorable 
living conditions and not by 
Communists,” ICFTU Gen. Sec. 

J. H. Oldenbroek said in a cable 
to the Spanish dictator. 

“We have submitted complaints | 
to the Intl. Labor Organization and — 


diate restoration of civil rights, the 
release of arrested workers, the re- 


for employers to accept workers’ 
demands.” 

The present strike movement in 
Spain, which reflects unsatisfactory 
working conditions as well as de-~ 
mands for wage increases to meet 
steadily increasing inflation, started 
in March in Asturias. Oldenbrock 
charged the Franco regime has 
used police and army units to crush 


the walkouts by force. 


—=————— 


CLC te Weigh 


A second executive vice presi-— 


The same four new officers. 


The General Board, which has .. 


tween the biennial cenventions, :; 


adopted by the Executive Council, 


Ottawa, other problems frequently | 


from time to time to the headquar- - 
once since the merger convention’: 


sideration, it “questions the value. 


Joseph A. Beirne, president of the 


United Nations and demand imme-— 


turn of deportees and permission © 
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Tlighly Improper” Activitics 
At FCC Blasted in Report | 


Public confidence in the Federal Communications Commission has been “seriously undermined” 
by “highly improper” activities and “questionable conduct” by some of its members and part of the 
radio-television industry, the House Subcommittee on Legislative Oversight declared in an interim 


report. 


The record of the subcommittee’s stormy investigation was sent to the Justice Dept. for possible 


action “with respect to violations of ® 


law thus far disclosed.” 

At the same time the subcommit- 
tee made a series of recommenda- 
tions for legislation by Congress. 
These included: 

e A requirement that the FCC 
adopt a code of ethics. 

e Repeal of the proviso of pres- 
ent law under which commission 
members may accept fees for 
speaking at industry meetings, sta- 
tion dedications and the like. 

‘ Restricting still further rep- 
resentations to commissioners and 
staff members by interested par- 
ties without the knowledge of all 
other parties. - : 

e Authorization for the Presi- 
dent to remove a commissioner for 
neglect of duty or malfeasance. 


Justice Dept. Investigates 

Rep. Oren Harris, chairman of 
the subcommittee, said bills em- 
bodying the recommendations will 
be introduced when Congress re- 
convenes after the Easter recess. 

The Justice Dept. is already, 
conducting its own investigation 
into possible law violations posed 
by testimony during the hear- 
ings. In addition, a federal 
grand jury is studying possible 
violations growing out of the 
commission’s award of the now- 
famous Miami TV Channel 10 to 
National Airlines. 


The report mentioned neither 
specific violations of the law nor 
the names of possible violators. At 
a news conference, however, Har- 
ris said the record was “very clear” 
on some possible violations, such 
as pressure to influence commis- 
sioners’ decisions. 

“I don’t think. anyone by any 
stretch of the imagination,” he 
added, “thinks that the question of 
perjury is not an interesting one 
and that it will not receive atten- 
tion.” 

To Investigate Others 

Harris also said the subcommit- 
tee may look into the Securities 
and Exchange Commission and the 
Federal Power Commission before 
returning to its study of the FCC 
and the way it has handled other 
contested applications for television 
licenses. 


The hearings have already cost 
Commissioner Richard A. Mack 
his job. He resigned Mar. 3 fol- 
lowing testimony that he had ac- 
cepted loans and other favors 
from a friend who wanted fa- 
vorable FCC action on National 
Airlines’ application for the 
Channel 10 license. 


Heart Attack — 
Is Fatal to — 
‘Andy’ Blanch 
Andrew (Andy) J. Blanch, super- 
intendent of the AFL-CIO head- 
quarters building, died suddenly of 
a heart attack while visiting rela- 


tives in Washington. He was 52, 
and his home was in suburban Falls, 


Church, Va. 

A long-time member of the 
Plumbers, he belonged to Local 5 
in Washington and also to the 
Knights of Columbus at the time 
of his death. He worked as a super- 
visor during construction of the 
AFL-CIO building, and formerly 
was a councilman in Falls Church. 

Surviving are his widow, Mrs. 
Vernie B. Blanch; a daughter, 
Eleanor, who works in the office 
of the AFL-CIO Committee on 
Political Education; a brother, 
Frank J. Blanch, Arlington, Va., 
and two foster-sisters, Mrs. George 
Meany of Bethesda, Md., and Mrs. 
Anna Fallon of New York. 

Many AFL-CIO staff members 
attended the funeral services, which 
were held in St. James Catholic 
Church, Falls Church. Burial was 
in Calvary Memorial Park, Fair- 
fax, Va. 


New Contract Ends 
Packinghouse Strike 

Camden, N. J.—The 30-day 
strike of 4,100 members of Local 
80-A of the Packinghouse Work- 
ers against the Campbell Soup Co. 
has ended with union ratification 
of a new contract. 

Joseph Speight, local president, 
reported that the vote in the secret 
ballot was five to one in favor of 
settlement. 


WEST AND NEAR EAST exchanged greetings when Gen. 


Sec. 


Salem Shita (right) of the Libyan General Workers Union toured 
AFL-CIO headquarters and shook hands with Karl Bobb, of the 
Dept. of Maintenance. Shita, a member of the Tripolitania Legis- 
lative Council and a substitute member of the Intl. Labor Organiza- 
tion’s Governing Body, is visiting U.S. unions and was escorted 
through headquarters by AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William F. 


Schnitzler (center). 


The report said that long delays 
in deciding contested cases, which 
some commissioners in their testi- 
mony laid to requirements of the 
law, contributed to pressures on 
FCC members which “cannot be 
tolerated.” 


Hit ‘Excessive Entertainment’ 


In addition, it was critical of the 
practice of some commissioners of 
accepting payment of expenses at 
radio or television industry meet- 
ings while also billing the govern- 
ment for per diem allowances, and 
questioned the propriety of “exces- 
sive entertainment” provided for 
commissioners and staff members 
by industry representatives. 

Dr. Bernard Schwartz, New York 
University’ law professor whose 
charges against FCC members at 
the start of the hearings resulted 
in his ouster as the subcommit- 
tee’s counsel, said the report was 
good as far as it went but that it 
did not go far enough in some re- 
spects. 

On the ABC “College News 
Conference” television program, 
he said that 17 cases which the 
subcommittee has in its files 
should be “developed publicly.” 
He asserted that all the subcom- 
mittee’s disclosures grew out of 
material developed while he was 
still its counsel, 

In testimony just prior to the 
Easter recess, former FCC Com- 
missioner Frieda Hennock told the 
subcommittee what it ought to be 
investigating is the “life and death 
control” over television exercised 
by “the three television networks, 
American Telephone & Telegraph 
and all the other monopolistic in- 
terests in this field.” 

Marked for Extinction 

Miss Hennock served from 1948 
to June 30, 1955. She charged she 
had been “marked for extinction” 
from the commission because of 
her opposition to the three major 
broadcasting networks. 

She declared “three men in New 
York,” whom she described as the 
directors of the three big networks, 
control 80 percent of everything 
seen on TV screens and had stunt- 
ed the development of television. 

Miss Hennock, who now prac- 
tices law in Washington, while on 
the conmission was a strong 
partisan of educational television 
and development of high-fre- 
quency channels above the stand- 
ard 13 channels. The high-fre- 
quency channels constitute 85 
percent of those available to the 

' public, she declared, but are “be- 
ing plowed under” by those who 
control the industry. 

As a result, she added, there are 
only 300 TV stations in the coun- 
try compared to 3,500 radio sta- 
tions. The networks would be hap- 
pier, she asserted, “if there were 
only « hundred.” 


Washington Bakers 
Vote for AFL-CIO 


With overwhelming victories in 
the last eight of a series of Na- 


tional Labor Relations Board rep-| 


resentation elections, Local 118 in 
Washington has completed the 
switch from the old Bakery and 
Confectionery Workers to the AFL- 
CIO American Bakery and Con- 
fectionery Workers. 

The final series of votes rounded 
off action started last Dec. 26 when 
the 1,100-member local decided to 
leave the old union, which had been 
expelled by the AFL-CIO conven- 
tion a few weeks before on charges 
of corrupt domination, and affiliate 


with the new ABC, 


JOINT ACTION TO FIGHT social health hazards has been 


pledged by the American Social Hygiene Association and AFL-CIO 


Activities for the AFL-CIO. 


Community Services Committee. 
2 Officers Sign 
Signing on behalf of the AFL- 
CIO department, which represents 
the 13.5-million-member federation 
in its relationships with voluntary 
social health, welfare and recrea- 
tion agencies, were Joseph A. 
Beirne, CSC chairman, and Leo 
Perlis, national director of AFL- 
CIO Community Service Activities. 
Signatories for ASHA were the 
association’s president, Philip R. 
Mather, and its executive director, 
Conrad Van Hyning. 


In the memorandum, the AFL- 
CIO pledges support of ASHA’s 
program of “community organ- 
ization to promote those condi- 
tions of living, environment and 
personal conduct that best pro- 
tect the family as a social in- 
stitution,” as well as labor’s rec- 
ognition that the Social Hygiene 
Association’s program “focuses 
on measures designed to control 
environmental factors which con- 
stitute social health hazards to 
individuals and families.” 


For its part, ASHA recognized 
the responsibility of Community 
Services to conduct programs of the 
AFL-CIO which have “brought 
service and aid to union men and 
women and to the community as a 
whole,” and pledged continued en- 
couragement of its affiliates to place 
representatives of organized labor 
on their policy boards and com- 
mittees. : 

Back Federated Fund-Raising 
Both the ASHA and Community 
Services declared it is their policy, 
“based on conviction and expéri- 
ence,” to participate in federated 
fund-raising “as the best method of 
support of all voluntary health and 
welfare agencies.” 

They signified their willingness 
“to consider sympathetically a pro- 
posal designed to bring together 
the major national voluntary health 
agencies in a joint fund-raising ef- 
fort through the possible establish- 


~ 


ment of a national health fund.” . 


Community Service Activities in a 10-point memorandum of un- 
derstanding. Shown signing the document are (left to right) Philip 
R. Mather, ASHA president; Conrad Van Hyning, the association’s 
executive director, and Leo Perlis, director of Community Service 


AFL-CIO Unit Signs 
Social Hygiene Pact — 


‘New York—Joint action aimed at “strengthening and fostering 
the health and welfare of American families”-has been Spelled out 
in a 10-point memorandum of understanding just completed be- 
tween the American Social Hygiene Association and the AFL-CIO 


Higher Pay for 


Paint Industry 
To Be Sought 


The AFL-CIO will file exceptions 
to a proposal for a minimum wage 
of $1.50 an hour for the paint, var- 
nish and related products industry 
under the Walsh-Healey Public 
Contracts Act, announced recently 
by Sec. of Labor James P. Mitchell. 

Present minimums are $1 an 
hour in some parts of the country 
and $1.05 in others. The new de- 
termination, however, fails to take 
into account wage increases that 
have gone into effect since the La- 
bér Dept’s survey was*made. The 
AFL-CIO had proposed $1.60. 

The proposed minimum is sched- 
uled to take effect May 5. It ap- 
plies to federal contracts for ma- 
terials, supplies, articles or equip- 
ment of more than $10,000. 

New Exemption Proposals 

In a separate action, Acting Ad- 
ministrator Clarence T. Lundquist 
of the Wage-Hour & Public Con- 
tracts Div. in the Labor Dept. an- 
nounced he planned to adopt rec- 
ommendations, unless reason is 
shown to the contrary, boosting the 
minimum salaries that govern ex- 
emption of executive, administra- 
tive and professional employes 
from the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

The proposed new minimums fall 
far short of what the AFL-CIO 
recommended as long ago as Jan. 
11, 1956, when hearings were held. 

The planned changes call for an 
increase from $55 to $80 a week, 
on a salary basis, for executive em- 
ployes, compared to $115 recom- 
mended by the AFL-CIO; a rise 
from $75 to $95 on a salary or 
fee basis for administrative and 
professional employes, compared 
to $125 asked by the AFL-CIO; 
and a boost from $100 to $125 a 
week, contrasted to the $150 the 
AFL-CIO urged, in a “catch-all” 
proviso. 
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Administration Still Blocks — 
to Stem Recession 


Proposals 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Ahead of Congress, as it re- 
turned, was a presumed effort to 
overturn Eisenhower’s veto of the 
farm bill that would have frozen 
price supports at existing levels for 
one year. 


f Farm Prospects Dim ~ 

An attempt to override the veto 
had to be originated in the Senate 
and leaders did not anticipate they 
could obtain the necessary two- 
thirds margin. 

Senate Democratic leaders 4n- 

"tended to take up promptly the 

Fulbright community facilities bill 
that would authorize $1 billion in 
federal loans for state and city pub- 
lic works. This measure, already 
approved by the Senate Banking 
Committee, was delayed when Re- 
publican Floor Leader William F. 
Knowland (Calif.) successfully led 
a drive to postpone consideration 
until after the recess. 

Also set for early floor action 
in the Senate was a compromise 
Douglas-Payne area redevelop- 
ment bill to authorize major fed- 
eral aid to communities suffer- 
img severe and chronic unem- 


ployment. 


The Senate passed a similar 
bill in 1956 but Administration 
opposition prevented its consider-» 
ation on the House floor. 

The basic bill to expand cover- 
age of the wage-hour law was still 
tied up in Senate Labor Committee, 
where the opposition of one Dem- 
ocrat, Sen. Strom Thurmond (S. C.), 
and failure of any of six Repub- 
licans to indicate support of the 
compromise measure sponsored by 


Sen. John F. Kennedy (D-Mass.) |. 


has stalemated action. 

Kennedy’s bill would give federal 
minimum-wage protection to about 
6 million workers now not covered. 
The AFL-CIO endorsed a bill by 
Sen. Wayne- Morse (D-Ore.) to 
cover 9.6 million workers, but La- 
bor Sec. James P. Mitchell refused 
to endorse any measure going be- 
yond the Administration proposal 
to add 2.5 million workers and to 
deny even these workers overtime 
pay beyond 40 hours a week. 

Tax Action Stymied 

The House, which under the Con- 
situation must originate all revenue 
measures, is still tied up by agree- 
ment between the Democratic lead- 


ers and the Administration to give 


Biemiller Hits Neglect 


SS Crisis in 


6t<e9 


ger thd Pek jeidasteteat 


Schools 


Fact” about our education problem is that poor 
ate teaching will become “worse, not better 
unless present trends are reversed, AFL-CIO 


Legislative Dir. Andrew J. Biemiller warned a House Education 
subcommittee. Testifying on the bill sponsored by Rep. Carl 


Elliott (D-Ala.) to establish federal 

college scholarships for gifted stu- 

dents in the physical sciences, Bie- 
miller said: 

“Tt is a sound principle of leg- 
islation that when we set out to 
meet a need, we plan to meet 
the whole need, not only that 
portion which has come most 
lately to public attention.” 

It is “shocking neglect” by Pres. 
Eisenhower to “advance no pro- 
gram to solve the general classroom 
shortage”—not even the “inade- 
quate program of $1.3 billion” 
across four years that the Admin- 
istration proposed last year but 
abandoned this year, he said. 

Ike Suggests Deferment 

The President suggested that 
school construction can be “de- 
ferred,” but U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation reports showed a classroom 
shortage of 140,000 units last Sep- 
tember, an additional 44,000 need- 
ed by next September and 220,000 
needed in the next five years for 
higher enrollment alone, Bimiller 


tinues to outstrip production of 
schools” and federal aid for 
school construction cannot be 
“deferred any longer,” he said. © 

The problem of inadequate 
teachers’ salaries also must be 
met “head on,” he told the sub- 
committee. 

The average income of teachers 
last year was $4,330, he said, and 
only “two states in the Union” had 
average salaries as high as $100 a 
week or $5,000 a year. Yet the 
Heller Committee’s University of 
California survey of family living 
standards set an annual income of 
$5,776 as needed for “by no means 
luxurious” standards. 

Teachers Losing Out 

The relative position of teach- 

ers in the salary scale is declining, 

-he continued, because their salary 
increases are falling behind rising 
living costs. “It is impossible to 
attract and retain the limited num- 
ber of good teachers with such 
marginal and meager compensa- 
tion,” he added. 


“A program of aid to univer- 


“The AFL-CIO believes we must 
have a program for all levels of 
education,” he testified. He asked 
the committee to give specific at- 
tention to bills for school con- 
struction and federal aid for teach- 
ers’ salaries as well as for univer- 
sity science scholarships. 


se elena ce ta 


advance notice of any proposals for. 
tax. reduction. 

The McClellan special Senate 
committee was scheduled to open 
hearings on alleged irregularities in- 
volving the Teamsters Union in 
Philadelphia. 


IUD Confab to 
Study Effects 
Of Automation 


The implications of automation 
and major technicological change in 
collective bargaining will be ex- 
amined at a conference scheduled 
by the AFL-CIO Industrial Union 
Dept. for Apr. 22 in the Statler 
Hotel, Washington. 

The purpose of the one-day ses- 
sion is to help affiliates understand 
and solve more effectively the prob- 
lems growing out of changes in job 
opportunities, job content and 
working conditions which result 
from the economic recession on 
top of increasing technological 
change, according to IUD Dir. Al 
Whitehouse. 


Will Include Case Study 
The program will include a case 
study of the effect of automation 
on wages and working conditions 
at the Ford Motor Co.; a case study 
of job and income security in shut- 
downs and mergers of railroads; 
and discussion panels on the im- 
pact of automation upon internal 
wage and job relationships, and 
upon the union as an institution. 
At a luncheon, Robert R. Nath- 
an, economist, will speak on “Pub- 
lic Policy for Full Employment in 
an Era of Technological Change.” 
‘Severauve-Pay Stressed’ + ~ 
The IUD has sent all affiliates 
a study prepared by its research 
section showing that 35, or nearly 
22 percent, of the 160 contracts 
covering. 5,000 or more manufac- 
turing employes on file with the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics provide 
for some form of severance pay. 
A BLS study in 1956 showed 
that 16 percent of all contracts 
covering 1,000 or more workers 
had severance pay clauses, com- 
pared with 8 percent in 1949. 


CONCERTED ACTION to attain human rights for all is asked 
by Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, member of the Newspaper Guild, 


as she presents first copies 


of the new UN publication, 


In Your Hands, to R. S. S. Gunewardene of Ceylon, chairman of 
the UN Commission on Human Rights. The booklet was pub- 
lished jointly by 32 U.S. civic and religious groups, including the 
Ladies’ Garment Workers; Auto Workers; Electrical, Radio & Ma- 
chine Workers; Hatters; Rubber Workers; Steelworkers; and the 


AFL-CIO Depts. of Education and Civil Rights, 


a 


hy 


Sy: Sn LOK 


ese, oe 


Committee. 


“What we do or fail to do could spell the difference betweai 


Foreign Economls Aid 


Backed By AFL-CIO 


The. role of the United States in aiding underdeveloped countrigy 
“4s inevitably limited but is extremely important,” AFL-CIO Legie 
lative Rep. Hyman H. Bookbinder told the Senate Foreign Relationg 


success and failure of the begin-’ 


ning efforts toward economic 
growth,” he said. “America can- 
not turn its back on the aspira-|. 
tions of hundreds of millions of 
people and still maintain leader- 
ship of the forces of freedom.” 
Bookbinder urged the com- 
mittee to increase the “extremely 
inadequate” total of $925 mil- 
lion for development loans and 
$294 million for technical as- 


| shina equened by Pres Kio 


In a 4p oe statement, Victor 
G. Reuther, administrative assist- 
ant to Auto Workers Pres. Walter 
P. Reuther, supported the Admin- 
istration proposals but warned that 
they are “too little” and may be 
“too late.” 


Soviet Threat Seen — 
Industrially undeveloped coun- 
tries “will not sit idly by and watch 
their plans for essential projects 
wither on the vine,” Bookbinder 
said in his testimony. 
“If the U. S. fails them, they 


i, will seek help wherever they can 


get it” and “increasingly they are 


;| turning to the Soviet Union.” 


In three years the Soviet bloc 
has extended $1.9 billion in long- 
term loans and grants, he point- 
ed out, for projects “vital in the 
eyes of recipient countries”— 


silos, oil rigs, bridges, tire fac- 
tories. 


The _ AFL-CIO supports con- 
tinued military and defense-related 
assistance to our allies, he said, but 


1 it is “clearly in our interest” to 
a block “strong economic bonds” be- 
i tween the Soviet Union and under- 


developed countries and we can 
do this “only with a continuing, 
adequately-financed program” of 
our own. 

Our domestic difficulties, includ- 
ing more than 5 million unem- 
ployed, cannot be solved by cutting 
foreign assistance but need “do- 
mestic solutions,” he urged. In so 
far as foreign aid affects our do- 


ILO Ratifications 
Reach 1,800 Total 


fications has now been chalked up 
for the 107 treaties, or conventions, 
the Intl. Labor Organization has 
adopted at its conferences since 
1919. 

The 1,800th was the ratification 
by Jordan — that country’s first 
since joining the ILO in 1956—of 
the Convention on the Abolition of 


Forced Labor. 


Geneva—A total of 1,800 rati- 


mestic economy, it has a “beneficial 
collateral effect” because “neagly 
80 cents of every dollar” is spemt 
in the U.S. - 
Reuther told the committee thal 
reluctance to finance foreign aig 
on a major scale involves the risk 
of being “pulled into the position™ 
of helping other nations not “# 
the common interest of human wé 
being and peace, but because féeana 
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drives us to compete with Cont 
munist expansionism.” He urge 
U.S. assistance to a special United 
Nations Fund for Economic os 


velopment. 
a id 


UAW Film Depicts 
Contract Demands 


Detroit—The Auto Work- 
ers are presenting a dramati- 
zation of their current bar- = 

demands in a new 28- F 
minute film, Prosperity for} 7 
All, just released by their edu- F | 
cation department. 

The movie was produced 
to meet a demand for an ac- 
curate, authoritative presenta- 
tion of what is on the table, 
or going to be there, in cok 
lective bargaining between 
the union and the auto, air- 7 
craft and farm implement} 
industries, UAW Education 
Dir. Brendan Sexton ex- 
plained. So far as it can be) 
determined, he said, it is the (4 
first time a film brief has been [7 
made of a union’s bargaining 
‘demands. 

The movie includes cover- 
age of UAW Pres. Walter P. } 3 
Reuther’s appearance before 
the Senate Anti-Monopoly 
subcommittee; the bargaining [| 

themselves and their] 
application to three specific 
companies, and a summary of 
the contract improvements 7) 
the wnion is seeking. ie 
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